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SCHOOL FUND. 


We give below so much of the Annual Report of the Secretary of State as relates to the 
School Fund. The amount to be appropriated the ensuing year to each scholar over 4 and 
under 20 years of age, will exceed the sum appropriated last year between 20 and S80cents.— 
[Ep.] 


Ill.—THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The proceeds arising from the sale of school lands, seventy-five per cent. 
of the nett proceeds of the lands granted by act of Congress of the 28th 
September, 1850, and the proceeds of the sale of lands selected in lieu 
thereof, together with the five per centum of the nett proceeds of the sale 
of Government lands, to which the State is entitled, the five per cent. pen- 
alty as forfeiture for the non-payment of interest when due upon schoo, 
land certificates and loans from the School Fund. and the clear proceeds of 
all fines collected in the several counties, for the breach of any of the 
penal laws of the State, are set apart to constitute the School Fund,—this 
Fund being subject only to certain expenses, for advertising and selling 
lands, and necessary books and blanks for conducting the transactions 
therein. 


This fand, at the date of the last report from this office, had been overpaid, 1,021 65 


Receipts, ....cceee coricececeeccsseneesssecseesccssesseces $84,216 08 
Disbursements, ......cecseccccecccscscccceccccsscesecesecees 812,816 88 
Overpayments, ....sccesceesers sdebeciee Waeeseeeccccccereces 229,121 95 





818,888 08 $18,883 08 
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Overpayments brought down, .........seeceeecereeceeceeeees 229,121 95 
Transfer from Swamp Land Fund,... ....... Caetesesccecnss 271,177 95 
Balance on hand,... ..... Seeecsoebes pitts v a \tekeeeeehi abet’ 42,055 69 





: $271,177 64 271,177 64 


The records and books of this office exhibit the following to be the pres- 
ent condition of the School Fund: 





Balance on hand as above,.........ssssceceee: sesccceeseseceeeees « sees $42,055 69 
Amount due on certificates of sale,.........00 1. ceccseceseccceeccesioes 1,787,988 14 
Amount due on loans, ........0++++00+ wipe ign ungaeps doses evade ae coos. 667,993 20 

Amount due on swamp land certificates, ($856,746 00,) less 25 per cent. for 
GreHOIRG, -.c0cc.0 2 s0sceccs Shs Wands apkue saab ee eth Rhenenotobecne 642,559 50 
$3,090,506 58 


The principal, or capital of the School Fund, excepting the balance in 
af the treasury, is productive, drawing interest at the rate of 7 per cent. 
tf payable before the 5th day of March, in each year. 

i This interest constitutes— 


IV.—THE SOHOOL FUND INCOME, 


Which is annually apportioned by the State Superintendent, to the sev- 
eral towns in the State, for the use of Common Schools, and drawn from 
the treasury, through the treasurer of the proper county. 

On account of the Income of the School Fund, during the year 


Astne Uae ee ee 





The prinvipal of the School Fund, as above shown, drawing interest, is 


there has been received, ...... Acai mecebanken Cheee snes $156,621 17 
: Balance January Ist,............4+ int ndeae Denes tah eeatnne’ 16,850 97 
£ Disbursements during the year,........ Shades cteuees eee ve $162,225 53 
et Balance now on hand,.............++ disuse: Oooo Vonbavets 10,746 61 
a 
Fr tH $172,972 14 $172,972 14 
t 
4 as follows: 
Amount due on certificate, ..........seeeeeeeee Ndegne 9Sins dade paien eos» $2,880,547 64 
Amount due on loans,...........e.eceeees cececvcscesececs atgtiisenienn 667,998 20 
$3,048,540 $4 
The interest upon this sum for one year, at 7 per cent., s......... puebece $218,307 86 
To whichadd Swamp Land Income on hand, .... 0006, ..ccceccccsceseee 22,719 51 
Also School Fund Income as above, ....eeeee-s0005 ppites chvedsneed anes 10,746 61 
Making 8 total of,................ wees BN ahdeacvetat secede aes cece $246,863 98 


This sum is the amount of School Fund Income subject to be appropria- 
ted for the support of Common Schools in March next, subject to a de- 
duction of 25 per cent. of the income of the gross proceeds arising from 
the sale of Swamp and Overflowed Lands, apportioned by the act approv- 
ed 7th March, (Chap. 82, General Laws,) 1857. It, however, will be in- 








in- 
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creased by interest on loans made, and sales of School and Swamp Lands, 
previous to the 1st of March. 


V.—THE UNIVERSITY FUND. 


This Fand is composed of the net proceeds of the sale of University 
Lands, and from the 5 per cent. penalty, as forfeiture for the non-payment 
of interest when due upon University Land Certificates and loans from the 
University Fund. The transactions in this Fund during the year ending 
on the 30th ultimo, are as follows, to wit: 


Receipts during the year,..........csececeeeccenscescessse ne _ $4,263 63 
On hand January Ist,....ccccrccccccccccccccccccscccccccccece 11,896 80 
IN iio 5 565 Kosa nccncgpidepviinie eitadataneeacce $15,547 42 
Balance,...........005 aasete Rieee ace ceenadinesnaasanevasnee 613 01 





$16,160 43 316,160 48 
The records of the office exhibit the present condition of the University 
Fund, to be as follows: 


Amount due on Certificates of sale,..... .....00 ccccccsecccececccceces $266,432 26 
do Loans,.......... Wisdastedesukca chorus athusncdanaawes 50,521 20 
MINN TE Ta a os « << <candantnanceanacseuawvctiosts (ceicnsenins 613 01 
err SEMEnUScbss SelasudnnsvewbeseeveNseusases seeceukeese $317,566 47 


This Fund, except the amount above stated as being inthe treasury, 


is drawing interest at the rate of 7 per cent., payable before the 5th day 
of March in each year, which interest constitutes— 


VI.—THE UNIVERSITY FUND INOOME, 


This is annually applied toward defraying the current expenses of the 
State University, and is drawn from the State Treasury by the Treasurer 
of the Wisconsin University. 

During the year the receipts on account ef the Income of the 


University Fund, has been, ......... aecge venee pviceane $20,150 85 
Balance January Ist,............0. Sbdechi seth Alacbuatbececacs 1,084 29 
Disbursments during the year,........ iis oa SaRSS oS ea abate $21,595 53 
OVOEPATIIOBG, 00 c on cccernscsonescthenctesisscccnyeosbanns oe 860 39 





$21,595 58 $21,595 58 
The principal of the University Fund as above shown, drawing interest 
is as follows: 


Amount due on Certificates,.... ...... sce -ceees eeoneren Shvbecebescdes $265,482 26 
do TOGMBy. -.csrcccccecsses b RISES Needs anes Vesiceeseseies 50,521 20 
acs = daceacinancmegstesnd Re} ida bs peeneperencacktepevcivenn $315,958 46 
The interest upon this sum, for one year, at 7 per cent., i8............005 $22,116 74 


Less overpayments aS ODOVE. ........eeecescece 





Total, ..ccce. covcccccosvccescvescevcvccceseseesdvecsstesteccccces 991,106 








hen rt St pa Ss 


> 
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Loans and further sales will doubtless increase the Income to such an 
extent, that the amount to be apportioned in March next, will reach the 





sum of $22,000 00. 

The whole number of children in the State between the ages of four and 
twenty, entitled to share in the common fand is 241,647, being an increase 
of 27,761 over the number reported for the previous year. 

The number of pupils who have attended the public schools is 153,618. 

The number of school districts and parts of districts reported is 4378 
and the number of school-houses in the State, 2945. The average amount 
of monthly wages to male teachers was $24,60, and to female teachers 
$15,16. 

The amount apportioned to schools in March, 1857, was 66 cents to 
each pupil. The apparent amount to be apportioned this year is about 
$230,000, which would be 95 cents to each pupil; but in view of the prob- 
able delay in payments to the funds, that average can not be fairly ex- 
pected.— Governor's Message. 





BAD SPELLING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


Somz years ago a teacher presented himself as a candidate for the mas- 
tership of a school, of which the salary was fifteen hundred dollars. His 
qualifications were deemed satisfactory in all respects, except in spelling. 
On account of this deficiency he was rejected. See, now, what ignorance 
in this elementary branch cost him. In ten years his salary would have 
amounted to fifteen thousand dollars, throwing out of the calculation the 
increase which, by good investment, might have accrued from interest. 
Besides, the ‘salary of the same school has since been advanced to two 
thousand dollars. But he might have remained in this position twice or 
three times ten years, as other teachers in the same place have done, and 
that large amount might, consequently, have been increased in proportion. 

A gentleman of excellent reputation a3 a scholar was proposed to fill a 
professorship in one of our New England colleges, not many years since; 
but in his correspondence so much bad spelling was found, that his name 
was dropped, and an honorable position was lost by him. The corporation 
of the college concluded that, however high his qualifications as a profes- 
sor might be in general literature, the orthography of his correspondence 
would not add much to the reputation of the institution. 

A prominent manufacturer, in a neighboring town, received a business 
letter from an individual who had contracted to supply him with a large 
quantity of stock; but so badly was it spelled, and so illegible the pen- 
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manship, that the receiver found it nearly impossible to decipher the 
meaning. An immediate decision must be given in reply; and yet so 
obscure was the expression that it was impossible to determine what 
should be the answer. Delay would be sure to bring loss: a wrong de- 
cision would lead to a still more serious result. Perplexed with uncertain- 
ty, throwing down the letter, he declared that this should be the last busi- 
ness transaction between him and the writer of such an illiterate com- 
munication ; “for,” said he, ‘‘I am liable to lose more in this trade alone, 
than I can make in a lifetime of business with him.” 

A gentleman wl:o had been a book-keeper some years, offered himself 
as a candidate for the office of secretary to an insurance company. Al- 
though a man of estimable character, possessed of many qualifications, he 
failed of being elected because he was in the habit of leaving words mis- 
spelled on his books. The position would require him to attend to a por- 
tion of the correspondence of the office, and it was thought incorrect spel- 
ling would not insure the company a very excellent reputation from their 
method of doing business, whatever amount might be transacted. 

Inability to spe!l correctly exposes one to pecuniary loss. It is, more- 
over, an obstacle to an advancement to honorable station. Such instances 
as those recited above are satisfactory proofs; but that this defect in one’s 
education is productive of mortification and mischief, is illustrated by the 
following actual occurrences: 

A young teacher had received assistance from a friend in obtaining a 
school and wrote a letter overflowing with gratitude to his benefactor, but 
closed it thus: ‘Please except (accept?) my thanks for your kind favors 
in my behalf.”’ 

Another individual addressed his friend thus: “ My dear cur” (sir?) 

So, in the one case, the grateful emotions of a young man are nullified 
by a solitary perverse word; in the other, the writer unwittingly applies 
to his friend the epithet which the follower of Mahomet uses, when he 
would degrade his Christian neighbor to the lowest point his language 
will admit. 

We were about to write a brief homily on the science of spelling as a 
coda to the foregoing, but for the present refrain, with the hope that a 
few cases like the foregoing will awaken attention to the importance of the 
subject, and we can expend our logic to better advantage hereafter. 

In the mean time, we invite everybody to furnish facts, veritable facts, 
tending to the same point, the accumulation of which will carry with them 
a weight not easy to be resisted—A. Parisu.—Connecticut Common 
School Journal. 
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“DON’T SPELL IT, BUT WRITE IT.” 


Tere is far more sense than most persons would at first suppose, in 
the remark of an Irish servant to her young mistress, whom she had em- 
ployed to write a ietter to her aunt Judy in Ireland. Matters went on 
very well in the preparation of the letter, until the superscription was to 
be put on it, when some doubts arose in the mind of the amanuensis as to 
the spelling of the name of the town to which it was to be sent. “Don’t 
spell it at all, but write it, just,” exclaimed Bridget. 

It would be weil if teachers would more frequently say to their pupils, 
“Don’t spell it, but write it.” As spelling is usually taught in schools 
where the oral method alone is practiced, “learning to spell” is vastly dif- 
ferent from learning to write the words; hence it occurs that a pupil may 
be able to spell orally nine-tenths of the words that are pronounced to him 
from the ordinary lessons, yet when called upon to write those words in 
sentences, he will mis-spell one-half of them. If you are a teacher, and 
have doubts on this subject, try the experiment with your own pupils, and 
you may soon satisfy yourself that spelling by sound does not make good 
practical spellers. 

We learn to spell that we may write words correctly, not to utter the 
letters and syllables orally; and to do this we need to train the eye more 
than the ear. How, then, should spellirg be taught? In various ways; 
but chiefly by writing, as that is the manner in which spelling is used in 
the business of life; and thus may the eye be trained to guide the hand in 
the formation of words. 





GRAMMAR. 


Sometimes we are asked (and the inquiry is an interesting one) at what 
age children may be taught grammar. All such inquiries depend upon 
two other questions, First—What particular faculties of the mind does 
the subject appeal to? Secondly—At what age of the child do those fa- 
culties begin to develope themselves. The faculty of observation is the 
earliest in the order of development, and such subjects of instruction as 
excite and direct the power of observation, should be the first to which 
the attention of children should be introduced. On this account, object 
lessons on natural history may be given to infants even before the power 
of reading is attained. On this account also geography should be taught 
before arithmetic and grammar. To limit our observations to grammar 
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it should be borne in mind that it has not to do with the perceptive or 
observing powers so much as with the faculties of abstraction, classification 
and induction. It is important, therefore, to ascertain at what periods of 
child-life these faculties are beginning to be developed. Of course it is 
possible to override the question of mental science altogetner, and to make 
lessons of grammar—what they too often are—lessons of mere memory, 
the understanding being left uncultivated and unfruitful. And, again, al- 
though grammar, for the right comprehension of its principles, requires the 
exercise of faculties higher in the order of development than perception, 
and so should be taught later than geography or natural history; yet 
there are portions of it that do not require these faculties, or at least may 
be simplified by a skiilfnl use of the power of observation, and so be 
brought down to the level of younger children: To make our meaning 
clear, we may give very young children a clear notion of a noun by bidding 
them look about them for objects which they can see around them; and, as a 
reverse, a clear notion of an adjective may be mastered by pointing out the 
properties of that object. For example, the teacher takes a flower, which 
the child has named as an object he can see. The word flower is a noun. 
It is white, beautiful, fair, or whatever other properties the class may ob- 
serve; for the co-operation of the whole class should be expected, and 
their attention by this means secured. White, beautiful, fair, are adjec- 
tives. 

There are other particulars which the teacher should observe if he 
would make the subject of grammar intelligible to young children: 

1. He should employ oral teaching before employing text-bosks. By 
this means he can not only dispose of difficulties which are foreseen, by 
simple and familiar illustrations, but also deal with others as they arise, 
and which books can not anticipate. 

2. He should keep back every rule until its necessity has first been felt. 

8. He should allow no rule to be committed to memory until it has 
Jirst passed through the understanding. 

4, He should use familiar metaphors where there is a difficulty in com- 
prehending the definition of the harder parts of speech. Conjunctions 
may be called hooks: prepositions are pointers or finger. posts, 

5. Rules and definitions should be first given which are general; the 
rules without the exceptions, and the definitions without the inflexions. 
The great, broad roads of the district are to be traversed, and the by-paths 
left at present for after and closer investigation. The larger and more 
prominent features of the edifice are to be made familiar to the mind 
rather than each individual stone of which the edifice is composed. 

Questions to which the above remarks supply material for answers: 

What particular faculties of the could does the subject of grammar appeal 
to? Upon what previous question depends the question as to the order in 
which school subjects should be taken? By what method may grammar be 
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brought down to the level cf younger children? Give examples of their 
method. What advantage does oral teaching possess over teaching by 
books? Enumerate some general rule which should be observed in early 
lessons on grammar.—LPapers for the School-master. 





REMEDIES FOR IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE AT 
SCHOOL. 





BY A. H. FITOIIL, 





Tne Evus of irregular attendance at school are sufficiently manifest ; 
the Remepigs are not so evident. We will present what we regard as 
some of these remedies. 

It is a fact that four-fifths of all the “tardy” and “absent” marks, in 
most of our schools, are confined to one-fourth of the scholars; and thus 
we prove the habit is of the few, and not of the many, and that, on that 
account, the reformatory means employed can not be the same as if al! 
were alike in the matter. 

The first remedy I would propose is, that the teacher should so instruct, 
that no object touched upon should be /eft until it is a perfect whole in 
the pupil’s mind, so that he may go on and give the subject, define it, give 
examples, etc.; then divide and subdivide it, giving detinitions and exam- 
ples as he proceeds, till all the minutis of it are fully brought out—and 
this entirely without the aid of books or questions, and in his own langu- 
age rather than that of the text. But this can not be done with irregular 
scholars, for they will lose a link in the argument which time and care can 
alone supply. 

If scholars love study at all, they will be induced to be regular; but if 
not——this brings me to my second remedy, viz.: Do not allow a scholar 
habitually irregular to remain ina elass where he always stands at the 
foot; put him in a lower class, no matter how low, until his lesson is so 
easy that he can keep up with his class if he is sometimes absent. You 
thus rid yourself of the disadvantages to the school. But if the scholar is 
still idle, and prefers remaining in a lower class, force him to study with 
diligence in some other way than by taking him into a class where he can 
not do as well as the others, for it is vastly easier to compel one scholar to 
study than to bear the loss of time he will cause to a whole class if allowed 
to be with them. 

Again: A scholar who is very often absent should be sent away from 
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the school to some one where he will be obliged to be regular, for his 
presence is only an injury where he is, and of no benefit to himself. 

The old regulation, requiring a note from some responsible person ex- 
cusing each tardiness and absence, is a good one, and tke better as it 
weighs down upon them. Ihe remark, “Father can’t stop to write me 
an excuse every time I’m taidy,” shows, not the necessity of the absence, 
nor the need of setting aside the regulation, but that it is in some measure 
doing its appropriate work. This course also controls all those who stay 
away of their owu accord without consent of their parents, and insures, in 
their case at least, a co-operation between teacher and parent, which is 
every way desirable. A carefully-kept register of absence and tardiness 
is a great corrective of the abuse, especially if a system of merits and de” 
merits is made to depend in part on this record, and be open to the public. 


Again: The school committee might make laws which would materially 
change the face of affairs, since it is easier to enforce the law supported by 
a higher power than one of the teacher’s own making, for he is expected 
to use discretionary power and soften the penalty of his own enactments, 
while he has none in case of an enactment by a higher power. 

The following plan is very effective: Let the scholars present in the 
morning take the back seats, leaving those in front for tardy ones. It has 
been tried in some of our Eastern schools, and with marked success. The 
result in one school, of about 140 scholars, was to reduce the cases of ab- 
sence and tardiness from 40 per cent. 0 12 or 15 percent. This certainly 
shows some value. 


Again: An emnsing story told at the opening of school, which need not 
occupy five minutes, is an incentive to the tardy ones to try to come in a 
little sooner—especially if the door is closed at nine o’clock and not open- 
ed until after the exercise is over. 





Again: Scholars should not be allowed to be upon the school premises 
long bef. re the hour for commencing school, for if so, we find two results, 
viz: 1. The scholars, being uncertain at what hour they must start in 
order to reach the school-room at nine o’clock, get into the habit ot being 
too early or too late every day. 2. Because, when a company of scholars 
come together to play, those who are easily led astray have great tempta- 
tions, and for a longer time, placed before them, to induce them to play 
truant, or do some other wrong thing, than if each took his seat as soon 
as he arrived at the school-room. 

A plan has been tried of subjecting parents to a fine for permitting their 
children to remain away from school; but this wants the sanction of law 
at present. 

The great number of scholars who are almost wholly absent from our 
schools calls loudly for some legislative action on the subject; and it is to 
be hoped that the example of Rhode Island in this matter will be followed 
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by the other States. Commissioners (or officers of some name) were ap- 
poinced, whose duty it was to collect absentees and send them to their 
proper schools; and more was saved in one year, and in one city, by this 
arrangement than twice the salaries of the officers, if we .take Massachu- 
setts statistics, as they are given in the Report of the State Reform 
School, as the basis of the calculation. 

But whatever methods we may adopt, we must, as teachers, become in 
some way acquainted with the parents of our pupils, and then, remember- 
ing that on the State and the teacher will rest the heaviest part of the 
burden, strive by every means in our power to interest them in the school 
and its welfare; so that when they have made the laws, the effect of those 
laws shall be seen, not only in the work-shop and the counting-room, the 
court-room and the prison, but also in the household, the street, and the 
school-room. 





VALUE OF A GOOD SCHOOL-HOUSE.—No. 4. 


Vice exists every where, but it loves most to visit and dwell with the 
ignorant. It can not bear the light shed from the Church and School- 
House. Nothing begets vice in the young more than truancy. I hazard 
nothing in saying that our jails and our prisons are tenanted by those 
who have toa greater or less extent played truant. What is better cal- 
culated to lead to truancy than an old, rickety school-house, with its 
broken doors, its unglazed windows, its smoky ceiling, its dirty floors, its 
whittled desks, and its loathsome atmosphere. On the other hand, what 
will serve to counteract such a disposition better than a neat school- 
room, well ventilated, with a pleasant and well shaded play-ground? 
Such a house would lure to its walls those who otherwise would be form- 
ing habits of indolence, deception, and crime. 

There is an immense moral power in the School-House alone. Supersti- 
tion and bigotry show it. Error dreads its light. Vice receeds from it. 
Delusion finds her surest victims out of its reach. A good School-House 
serves as a beacon light, guiding to port the well-laden merchant ship, but 
warraning away the privateer. Much more might be said on this point, 
but it would be but repeating what has been included in other division’ 
of the subject. Its political and social values were predicated upon its 
healthful moral influence to a great extent. 

The good School-House has a value pecuniary, political, social and mor- 
al. Its value is, however, much enhanced, or very materially diminished, 
by the nature of its furnishings. This may serve as a subject hereafter. 

PLATTEVILLE, Jan., 1858. P. 
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[The following circular, addressed to the teachers of the Racine public schools by,the Princi- 
pal of the High School, contains so many valuable suggestions worthy of the consideration of 
every teacher, pupil, and parent in the State, that we give it entire in our columns.] 

RACINE, January 2nd, 1858. 

The fellowing suggestions are made to promote harmony of action, and to secure 
so far as possible similarity of views among the teachers of the Racine public 
schools: 

1, GENERAL Duties.—The teacher must devote himself exclusively to the duties 
of his station, or failure is certain. He should give constant and careful attention 
to the discipline, instruction, habits and manners of his pnpils, and as far as possible 
superintend their conduct in the yard and in the vicinity of the school house at 
recess and intermission. All school property, apparatus, furniture and books, 
should be carefully preserved, and the regulations of the Board of Education in re- 
gard to them rigidly enforced. 

2, PuNCTUALITY.—In addition to regarding the laws of the Board on this point 
it will be well to punctiliously observe the time of opening school. Let it be 
precisely seven minutes before nine o’clock in the morning, and at precisely thirty 
minutes after one in the afternoon. Great care should be taken to keep the cor. 
rect time; the standard is the clock of Messrs. Heath & Elkins. Classes should be 
called at the minute appointed. A constant and careful observance of time in ail 
the exercises of the school is an indispensible condition of success. 

3. OPENING OF ScHooL.—The opening exercises should never occupy more than 
five minutes, and they should be made interesting: and, while the Board have 
made no regulation in regard to this subject, it is thought that the usual course of 
yeading from a suitable book, and of singing, with such devotional exercises as the 
teacher may wish to engage in isthe best. Scholars should not enter the schoo] 
room during the opening exercises, unless in extreme cold weather. 

3, ABSENCE OF PupILs.—In case of unexcused absence of a pupil, the teacher 
should send for information immediately. This should be done in such a way as 
to create no disorder in the school room, Parents should in all cases be 
visited by the teacher before the law in regard to absence is enforced. Every 
case of absence or tardiness should be noted and accounted for by the pupil and 
parent without loss of time. In general, parents are willing to co-operate with 
teachers in securing the constant and punctual attendance of their children. A 
statement from the parent that the absence of his child was necessary, is the least 
that can be regarded as an excuse; but in the few cases where parents refuse to 
write excuses, discretion, forbearance and common sense must be exercised in 
order to prevent injury to the child. When the law is enforced, let it be done 
empartially and rigidly. 

5. Sickness OF TeacuERS.—Every effort possible shouid be made to prevent the 
dismission of the school. In case of illness of the teacher, immediate notice, in 
writing, should be given to the Superintendent; but no teacher will leave his post 
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until compelled to do so, if he studies his own interest and the welfare of the 
school. A strong will is the panacea, and a careful regard to health is one of the 
highest duties of the teacher. 

6. TeacuEeRS’ Mretincs.—The Board of Educatiou require every teacher to at- 
tend the Teachers’ Meetings ; but this is insufficient to make them profitable. A 
prompt and regular attendance, and a cordial and active participation in the exer- 
cises are desirable. No teacher will absent himself from them without betraying 
a lack of interest, which will weaken confidence in his abilty. Preparation for 
these meetings is of great importance. All should be willing to give as well as to 
receive. An unexcused absence, besides being a violation of the laws of the Board, 
is an injury to fellow teachers which lacks little to become an insult. 

7. Scuoon GOVERNMENT.—Let the teacher govern himself. Let him talk very 
little about order. When a wrong is done he may talk privately with the offender 
and when he understands the case he may make the matter public, if proper, but 
‘that government is best that seems to govern least.” No person having confi 
“and we need 


dence in himself will exhibit a rod or rule as a “ terror to evil doers, 
not say, that to strike the head of a child is brutal. A teacher should make no 
threats, and few promises. A promise will always be fulfilled if the teacher does 
not wish to merit the contempt of his pupils. A sacred regard to Right and rever- 
ence for the Truth, must be apparent+in what he does. He should never manifest 
any disrespect toward the parents of his pupils. Nothing, sectarian or partisan 
will or can be for a moment tolerated in a good schcol. A curse should fall upon 
the man, who would forget the claims of education so far as to use his influence as 
a teacher, to promote the objects of his sect or his party. Every teacher will op. 
pose those vices that degrade humanity, whether they are common or not. If he 
does this effectually, he will be maligned by those who practise them. The 
school, its interests, its claims, should always be prominent and paramount. Al] 
that interferes with its objec’s must be opposed; whatever advances his pupilsin 
virtue and knowledge, or promotes their welfare, must be defended, There must 
be no compromise with evil, or the foundation of school government will be sapped. 
Decision, honesty, generosity, impartiality, honor, forbearance, promptness and 
activity, are essential to the government of a school. A consciousness of being 
right, and of doing right, will afford the surest protection against misrepresentation 
of pupils, and abuse of mistaken parents and guardians. 

No communication, by act or look or work, will be allowed during study hours, 
in a well organized school. The teacher must secure order and quict, or he will 
fail. The will of the teacher is the power, and such appliances as are usually re 
sorted to, are the mzans to secure this necessity of a good school. No teacher 
should regard that as impossible which has ever been done. 

8. COMMENCEMENT OF ScnooL.—Remember that your predecessor has the 
sympathies and affections of your pupils; to secure the same for yourself, you will 
need a rich fund of information, and it will be necessary to exhibit much kindness 
and decision during the first days of your a cquaintance with your school. Manifest 
a strong personal interest in every pupil. Make no unkind allusion to your pre- 
decessor; itis possible he may have left the school somewhat below perfection- 
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Let your aim be to leave it better than you foundit. Have a programme prepared 
and ‘get to work,” as soon as possible. Let the exercises be spirited, but never 
proceed unless there is a proper degree of quiet in the school-room. 

9, GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—1. Every pupil should be provided with something 
todo. 2. It is absolutely indispensible, that the time of pupils be apportioned to 
the several studies and duties, by the teacher. 3. Repetition, and hourly, daily 
and weekly reviews, are necessary to success in teaching, and pupils should be 
required to write out all lessons to insure accuracy and study. 4. The pupil must 
be able to state in his own language, the substance of lessons, but all rules should 
be required in the language of the book, unless better is suggested by the teacher 
Language should be concise and elegant. The voice should be trained, so as to 
secure distinctness of utterance, and sweetness of tone. 5. Every teacher should lay 
out his work beforehand, so that he will not need a text book during school hours 
Success is dependent on nothing, more than upon ability to teach without leaning 
upon the text book or the pupils. 6. Frequent written examinations are necessary 
to thoroughness. 7. Visitors should be welcomed, but the exercises ofthe school 
cannot be suspended to entertain them. Parents and citizens should be invited 
and induced to visit the Schools. 8. The time of the teacher is the property of 
the school. All amusements that are unnecessary should be avoided. All society 
that is not refined should be shunned. All means, such as reading Educationa 
Works, conversing with teachers, visijing different schools, studying the subject of 
Education, should be émployed, as it is only by constant and determined effort, as 
well as the possession of extensive knowledge, and the exercise of skill and tact 
that we may reasonably hope for success. 

Yours Truly, J. G. McMYNN. 


“] TAKE CARE OF MY LAMBS.” 

Ler teachers and parents weigh well the significance of the following 
extract : 

“A gentleman in England was walking over his farm with a friend, ex- 
hibiting his crops, herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, with all of which 
his friend was highly pleased, but with nothing so much as his splendid 
sheep. He had seen the same breed frequently before, but had never seen 
such noble specimens; and with great earnestness he asked to know how 
he had sueceeded in producing such flocks, Ilis simple answer was, ‘I 
TAKE CARE OF MY Lamnrs, sin. Here was all the secret of his large, heavy- 
fleeced, fat sheep; he took care of them when they were lambs,”—Z/linos 
Teacher, 
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For the Journal of Education. 


Mxssrs:—No meeting having been called at Maple Grove for January, 
I take the liberty to send farther remarks upon our school system directly 
to the “ Journal.” 

It is evident that the influence of all institutions supported by the State, 
by fund or tax, should be duly felt in their beneficial effects by all classes, 
in all parts of the State. The State Government should throw its arm of 
protection around every citizen, and secure for all, every natural right, 
The public school should, as far as possible, shed its light equally in every 
community, aud atevery fireside, A State University and Normal School 
should foster all, and al) should foster them. Such institutions should be the 
particular foster children of the State; be well known in every commuani- 
ty ; supported by every neighborhood, cherished by all people, and should 
be regarded as the eyes to the great soul of the State. 

To secure these results, both reason and the light of the past assure us 
that two things are absolutely necessary. First, real merit within their 
walls, and secondly, an active and efficient agency to represent their inter- 
ests thoroughly in all parts of the State. Wherever there i3 a defect in 
either of these departments, all schools, and more especially those 
under State patronage, must fall short of their legitimate usefulness. Al- 
most all of our colleges and seminaries are under the control of sects, and 
each sect labors industriously and zealously for its own. But who is 
there to speak for our University, or who would know without making 
a yearly pilgrimage to Madison, that such a school is in operation. We 
have a liberal fued, elegant buildings, and doubtless a worthy and com- 
petent faculty, but it must be evident to all that the institution is not 
exerting its proper influence. Such institutions need the co-operation 
and support of the entire State. But our University is certainly acting 
without a proper co-operation on the rart of the people, and without 
any regular support from the different parts of the State, and whatever 
other faults there may be in the institution, these are enough to destroy 
its usefulness. 

A system of county superintendency has of late been proposed, and it is 
further proposed that these Superintendents constitute a State Board of 
Educatlon, and that all State schools be placed under their control, for the 
following reasons: 

1st. Such a board would fairly and completely represent the people. 
2d. They must be practical, oducational men; must be continually em- 
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ployed in the business of education, and consequently would most likely 
possess among them the pure seeds of progress. 

$d. They must spend about half of their time in traveling from district to 
district. They must acquaint themselves with the school interests of their 
entire district, and therefore would possess great opportunities for acting 
as agents for such schools. 

4th. Having the control of these schools, they would be an interested 
party, and must of necessity act with more zeal and energy for their wel- 
fare. And therefore we believe they would constitute a most efficient 
agency. 

In an act of 1849, establishing a normal School in Connecticut, the 
agency for the school was composed of one trustee for each county, which 
we learn constituted a very good agency, but did not combine all the ad- 
vantages of the agency above proposed, as these trustees were not Super- 
intendents, and therefore did not possess so good opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the school interests of their counties. 

In an act of 1844, establishing a normal school at Albany, New York, it 
was provided that the Town and County Superintendents were to act as 
agents to secure a proper attendance, which system operated well, though 
these Superintendents had no control of the school, and consequently could 
not be expected to have so deep an interest in its welfare. 

BROADHEAD. 





HOW TO GOVERN A SCHOOL. 


TTow to govern a school is a vital question to the teacher, yet not to all 
teachers alike. An assistant teacher, or one who has a small, select, priv- 
ate school, may never be called upon to consider the question of govern- 
ment in the same light as does the teacher of 2 promiscuous school of a 
hundred, or several hundred pupils. We have all heard teachers remark, 
“T like to teach, but not to govern.” Now, I think, Mr. President, that 
every teacher should have something to do in the government of the 
school, or of the classes, at least. Ican not do justice to myself asa 
growing teacher, or to my pupils, in developing their characters, if I do 
nothing but hear their recitations. 

It is very difficult for one teacher to tell another how he governs his 
school. A friend once applied for a situation in a Boston school. ‘ Oan 
you govern that school?” asked the Chairman of the Committee. “Yes.” 
“How?” “J can’t tell you.” ‘Who says you can govern?” “TI say so,” 
replied the candidate. The examination ended. The Committee, satisfied 
with his confidence in his own ability, wisely omitted details. That 
teacher was successful. The grand secret of governing is to do it without 
seeming to govern. The machinery of government should be kept out of 
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sight. Let the teacher commence his work in such a manner that his 
pupils shall see that what is right and proper is expected as a part of their 
duty, and what is wrong and improper will not be allowed at all. It is 
dangerous business for a teacher to write out, and reac to the school, a 
code of rules all in the imperative mood. It used te be done, and is now 
by some, but such rules can not always be carried out, and when they 
can not, the government is good for nothing, and amounts to nothing, 
Cautiousness in this respect is, therefore, a very important agency in judi- 
cious school government. 

The first impressions made by the teacher upon his pupils materially 
affect his success. He should, therefore, be gentle, polite, and obliging, 
A teacher who is boorish, uncouth, and valgar, will not secure the sym- 
pathy of bis pupils, and will not govern them easily. I once knew a 
troublesome boy who was the pest of the school and of the neighborhood, 
He had a savage delight in “vexing the teacher,” and seldom did a day 
pass without trouble with him. At length a new teacher entered the 
school. Days and weeks passed without any of the conflicts formerly so 
common with this old offender. A schoolmate asked the reason of this 
wondertul change. His reply was, “‘ That teacher is a gentleman. When 
I am wrong he tells me of it, and corrects me; but does not attempt to 
annihilate me. Bad as I am, you do not suppose me mean enough to give 
him trouble ?” 

The teacher must be consistent. Te must regard the feelings, the faults, 
and the failings of his pupils. I have great confidence in young people as 
reasonable beings. The person who stands behind the pupil—the parent 
—is often more unreasonable than the child. The teacher should be rea- 
sonable with his pupils, especially in his reproofs and punishments. The 
habit of whispering, fur instance, is a source of much evil in school, and 
unless checked or eradicated, especially if the school is large, will thwart 
the best efforts cf the instructor. But the teacher who represents whis- 
pering as a heinous crime, as mach so as rebellion against the authority of 
the school, and worthy of punishment in the house of correction, commits 
a fatal mistake. Whispering in a school is a pernicieus habit, an offence, 
and should not be allowed; but it is not the greatest crime that can be 
committed there. It is not reasonable to represent it as such. Unreason- 
able reproofs and punishments are the source of much trouble, and of 
many failures in school government. Many a teacher in such cases, for 
tha want of a discriminating judgment, often finds himself in the pre- 
dicament of the redoubtable knight in his well-known contest with the 
windmills. Another important agency for the teacher is the ability to 

know the material upon which he works; the dispositions and peculiarities 
of his pupils. He can not adapt all his pupils to the Procrustean bed, 
stretching those that are too short, and chopping off the extremities of 
those that are too long, until they are all of the same length. In govern< 
ing a school, as elsewhere, there must be a fitness, an adaptation of mean- 
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to the end. Several pupils may have the same faults, or may have com- 
mitted similar offenses; but it by no means follows that the correction, 
reproof, or punishment needed will be the same. Their temperaments, 
their sense of right and wrong, the temptations under which they acted, 
and other circumstances, must all be considered. The teacher must know 
his pupils—their peculiarities, the influence they are under at home and 
in the street-—and adapt his methods of government and discipline to the 
peculiarities of each case. The artist who :nakes his mould in clay, uses 
not the same implements as does he who works in marble. 

An ability to disarm pupils of prejudice and hostility, is a very happy 
faculty in a teacher. It is also a rare faculty. Physical ability and stern- 
ness of countenance alone, can not govern a school. The co operation of 
the pupils is necessary and inust be secured. The ship-master who goy- 
erns his crew by main strength, will tell you that it wears upon his health 
and spirits; that his sailors care more fur their wages than for his good- 
will, and will desert him in foreign ports. The teacher nust be enthnsi- 
astic, fond of teaching ; and his interest must be seen in his work, They 
who teach for pay merely, or because they can do nothing else, will not 
be earnest teachers, and they have not within themselves the elements of 
success. 

Freedom from ambition to assume and exercise too much authority, is 
another efficient agency. Teachers are frequently too jealous of their au- 
thority, and become imperious and repulsive. In their over-anxiety to 
govern, by forbidding offenses before they are committed, they suggest 
transgressions to the pupil, who otherwise would never have thought of 
them. All teachers must expest many provocations, but must, neverthe- 
less, be furbearing. 

The teacher’s character should have a decided moral tone. He will 
then stand high ia the estimation of his pupils, and will govern by a kind 
of magnetic—an unseen intluence. From his own personal influence his 
pupils will soon become imbued and impressed with a sense of right, and 
with such a degree of conscientiousness that will lead them to govern 
themselves—one of the most desirable objects he can hope to attain. The 
teacher, in order to succeed, must have and exhibit unwavering faith in 
his ability to govern his school. The co-operation of parents must be 
secured, by convincing them that you are the earnest friend of their 
children, and earnest in your efforts for their improvement and welfare. 
Where parents are convinced of this, they will sustain the teacher in all 
reasonable and wholesome discipline. A favorable state of public opinion 
is also very desirable, Toa certain extent it isin the teacher’s power to 
shape public opinion in this respect, and, most certainly, it is always for 
his interest. When the public generally feel their responsibility in regard 
to their schools, and manifest a lively interest in their iraprovement; when 
they point to them as the pride of their village or city, and the fountain 
of good influences to their children and to the world; then the teacher has, 
in his behalf, an agency that is enviable indeed.— A. P. Stone—Mass. Teach. 
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Home Department. 


EDUCATE THE PEOPLE, 





An Oration delivered at the close of the Fall Term of the Racine High School, by W. H. 
Myrick, of Waterford, a member of the graduating class. 





Much may well be said respecting education. Considered in its rela- 
tions, it affects all the interests of this life, as well as the life to come, 
That is a limited idea of it, which embraces only knowledge, which would 
call ability to repeat the contents of the text book, education. Educa- 
tion includes wisdom; this is its foundation, substance and essence. 

Knowledge may make a man a fool, and there are throughout the land, 
those who can be included in no other class, except by doing violence to 
the language. Shall we call that man educated who is dishonest, intem- 
perate, or time serving? If he is not a fool, what does the term mean? 
We find knowledge enough in our schools; the world is fall of it, but wis- 
dom, who shall find? 

Knowledge is power, said Bacon! So is steam or gun-powder; but if 
wisdom does not control them, they will scatter ruin around them far and 
wide. Knowledge is often superficial. It is the scaffolding with which 
wisdom builds. Knowledge is blind, but wisdom gives it the clue that 
guides it through the many labyrinths of I'fe. A youth possessing no 
knowledge is a pitiable object; possessing knowledge alone, a dangerous 
member of society. Too much attention may be given to science, or rather 
too little attention to its uses, and while we admit the truths of nature, we 
may forget her God. 

Many a young man glibly demonstrates the propositions of geometry, 
who never thought that ‘God geometrizes.” Moral philosophy is studied 
by those who never have learned to regard moral obligations. The old 
Roman virtues of patriotism and regard for truth are scouted, and vices 
that a Spartan would have despised, are tolerated in our schools, and they 
can’t be abolished, for woe to the instructor that opposes them. A vicious 
life is an effect of which the causes are under the control of parents. 
Some person is responsible for every feloa in his cell, every murderer in 
his dungeon, and every thief in his prison. Disguise it as we may, reason 
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as we may, the trath still returns to remind us that a proper education 
would prevent crime, and leave empty our prisons, and the conviction 
must force itself upon every mind, that the mere imparting of knowledge 
islike putting firebrands into the hands of s madman, or a sword into the 
hand of a maniac. 

But education can not be given, neither can it in any true sense be ac- 
quired. It is ayrowth, a development. The force that energizes a mind 
is the force within it. Schools and teachers are occasions and causes, and 
those that trust to them for prosperity, will fall short of success. What 
this nation needs now is homes. If it is saved from the curses that are 

ready to fall upon it, it will be by the influence of home education. 
The man who trains his child for usefulness and happiness, needs other 
agencies and stronger forces than schools can furnish. Home—the home 
of old time has become a matter of history. It is not a thing of the pre- 
sent day. The different members of the same family are hardly acquaint- "i 
ed. Miss Flora calls at her mother’s room occasionally, and “ plays” for 
an old gentleman whom she calls ‘pa’ whenever company calls. Her q 
brothers are “splendid fellows,” who, ever since they were eight years of x 
age, that is for the last three years, have been members of the “American 4 
Classical aud Scientific Collegiate Institute,” and whom she seldom sees i 
except during holidays. Cold, heartless, superficial and thoughtless things, 
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how may we expect them to become men! With such homes the control- i 
ling influences of society are all discord and confusion; the fountains are if 
poisoned, and the waters are bitter. i 
It is only as we realize a higher ideal that we may hope for national i 
prosperity. There is no safety for us except as we nationalize our ideas in i 


connection with this subject. It is not politicians that will save this 
Union, it is not legislation that will turn back the stream of intemperance 
and vice that is rolling upon us, but it may be done by education. It can 
not be done by schools alone. These may and these should do much; but 
they carry on what home begins. Educate the peop!e—educate the child- 
ren. Train them to industry, to honesty, to economy, to a love of home, 
Teach them to hate a lie, whether it comes as a plain business transaction, 
or as a trick of demagogues to reap a temporary advantage. Educate the 
youth of the land; but place a higher estimate upon goodness than 
scholarship; admire the steady shining of a virtuous life more than the ‘ 
meteor flash of a perverted genius. i 
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| Next to sin, bad spelling is the worst thing in the world. The fairer 
chirography, the plainer the defect. If a man must spell horribly, let 
' him write an illegible hand upon blotting paper, for so his chirography ‘ 
| will be gluriously uncertain, like the law. 
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THE PARENTS. 


Parentace! To what shall we liken it, or with what words shall we 
approach this so beautiful and sacred theme ? 

Incomprehensible in wystery, Inspiration has yet clotued it with power, 
acknowledging it human; universal in induence, Humanity has ever loved 
its rule, attesting it divine. Its law is the law of liberty; ita life is the 
life of love. To the whole world of society, parentage is as the principle 
of gravitation to the whole world of matter; to the individual member of 
society, it is as the law of attraction to the atom; to botb the bond, with- 
out which the reign of confusion would usurp the reign of order, 

When the Divine Author of Creation had finished his handiwork of the 
material sphere—had laid out and fitted up the home of the family of man, 
and all was good and fair to his beauty-loving eye, there yet remained an- 
other, and the noblest of hi creative acts to be performed. The Parents 
of tie human race—made in his image, and clothed with his divinity— 
this was his last, best, perfect work, before he became, to an intelligent 
universe, the God of Providence. Bat there is no need that we go back to 
that first fair home and sialess pair for our conception of the beauty of 
the one, or our model of the excelleace of the other. Homes of to-42y! 





Are they not lovely as were ever Eden’s bowers? Hearts of to-day! Are 
they not pure as when parental love kissed the first-born of time? 

‘Right steadily the world has still been moving on, and through all the 
centuries of change that lie between us and that distant time, parentage 
that was, is yet the first and finess type between the human and divine. 
In all the universe there is nothing that so symbolizes the loving kindness 
and watchfal providence of God for man, as the ceaseless care and affec- 
tion of the parents for the family. This relation of parentage is at once 
the most dignified and the most tender of which humanity is capable. Its 
exaltation to the nature it enaobles, is of the moral, the intellectual, and 
the aifectiona!; its satisfaction is the same. While it confers authority, 
it teaches submission; where it prompts to justice, it counsels also of 
mercy; where it mast be firmest, it may yet be kindest. All that is bean- 
tiful in the life, all that is blessed in the heart is called out, and takes part 
in the fulfiliment of its duties and the exercise of its privileges. 

The history of the social condition of the world at any period, shows, as 
general experience proves, that to have become a parent is to have ben a 
more valuable member of society—a more self respecting individual, And 
this, in the very nature of things; for the estate of parentage not only re 
fines and elevates the emotions, it also invigorates the moral sense of jus- 
tice, clothes anew the beauty of truth, quickens the perceptive by stimu- 
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lating the observing powers of the mind—thus giving to the whole man 
and woman a broader, as also a happier range of being. 

As parents, the husband and wife have added to the circle of their loves 
the last completeting link. That which was impossible has been made 
possible, and is as the cup already full receives the more, baptizing their 
souls into a yet Ligher life, and holier love. How pure and how deep is 
the happiness of well-mated parents! Measured only by the care that is 
ceaseless, co-equal with the value of the treasure it would guard. Yet is 
the burden light; and care, and toil, aye the veriest drudgery of life is 
sweet when the parent's heert is full of love and hope. 

Fatherhood and motherhcod? O how “sweeter than life and stronger 
than death” is the gush of that joy when the blossom of a heaven-made 
union becomes immortal fruit; when first unto the clasping arms and 
closer clinging heart is revealed the mystery in which its love believed— 
the new-bern baby soul! What a world of hopes, and fears, and loves 
come rushing up, as the consciousness, at first shadowy and dim, begins to 
to apprehend, and with adorning clearness takes at length upon itself this 
new reality. So human—so 'divine—so self-related, yet so individual the 
life, that, from its first pulse-beat and tiny form, defies the comprehension 
of those to whose compassion it so tenderly appeals. Now, those who 
were twain are indeed one in “a deeper care and a higher joy,” since unto 
them it has been given to be Father and Mother of an existence that is 
heir to a development, evermore approximating the Infinite in beauty, 
goodness, and power. 

To have been Parents. Wonderful and beautiful relationship! Unri- 
valled in its purity and wealth of affection, let the heart be holy that 
would taste all its sweetness and depth; unequalled in its demands for 
self-knowledge and control, let the thought be wise that would contem- 
plate its needs, or assume its responsibilities— Mrs. Hoyrt.— Wisconsin 


Farmer. 
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Miuitary Punisnments.—In 1856 the total number of punishments in 
the navy amounted to 1,397, total number of lashes inflicted 44,492; high- 
est number of lashes, 50; lowest number of lashes, 1. The prevailing 
offenses were desertion, drunkenness, theft, insubordination. A similar 
return for the army states that the number of persons flogged at 64, and 
the uumber of lashes inflicted at 2,751. The offenses were insubordination, 
theft, disgraceful conduct, violence to suj «iors, The highest punishment 
was fifty lashes. The majority of regiments a:. ‘vee from the stain. 
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HARD TIMES. 

We hear all about us the cry of hurd times, and it is weighing heavily 
upon our Common Schools. There will be shorter terms this winter in 
most of our schools. It is much to be regretted. What the tobacco used 
in a single school district would cost for the winter, would lengthen out 
the school, at the least calculation, one month for every three. When will 
men be wise and curb appetite, instead of robbing the minds of their 
children. 

It may be of interest to some to make a calculation to corroborate the 
above. 

No cigar smoker will deny the justice of charging to him an average of 
two cigars a-day, at five cents each, which in three months would amount 
to $9,10. Any man who smokes a pipe may not use up, in the same time, 
the same value of smoking tobacco, but will use nearly the same amount 
in both smoking and chewing. It will be fair, at any rate, to charge, as 
an average charge, $25 a-year to each person using tobacco, or $6,25 
for three months, Observation has taught me that there are as many 
tobacco-users in any district as there are families, Each family sends, on 
an average three pupils to school. Foraschool of fifty-one pupi!s there are 
seventeen families. Such a district will use up, then, during three months, 
tobacco to the amount of $106,25. The expense of keeping up a school of 
fifty-one pupils will be much less than $100 per month!! Said I not wise- 
ly, then, that money used for tobacco in any district, would keep up a 
school one month additional for every three ? ¥. 





LETTERS TO LITTLE FOLKS.—No. 3. 


My Lirrie Frienps:—It is now 1858. The year 1857 brought to you 
many joys and many sorrows. You had nice presents a year ago. You 
have had fine times playing with your skates, your tops and your dolls. 
Perhaps your toys were broken, and then you felt very badly for a time. 
You have had kind playmates, and dear little friends whom you loved to 
associate with. Perhaps some of these have been taken from you, and 
you have felt your little hearts swell with grief on account of their loss. 
These are but samples of your joys and sorrows. These same feelings will 
continue for years to come. As long as you live on this earth you will 
have at times joys and pleasures, and at times pains and sorrows. Your 
joys will be made doubly sweet, and your sorrows less severe, if you have 
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a mind well-stored with useful knowledge, and a heart fall of love to God 
and man. This love to God will teach you to do many things that are 
right and to avoid many things that are wrong. One of these many 
things which, perhaps, many of you are liable to indulge in, is that of 
swearing. Little boys sometimes swear. I hardly believe that any boy 
who swears, thinks of what he is doing. He hears men swear, and thinks 
it will make him a man to swear, He thus forms a habit, and can not 
always avoid it when he wishes to. You all love to hear of George Wash- 
ington. When he heard of the habit of swearing that some of his soldiers 
indulged in, he said, “ We can have little hope of the blessing of Heaven 
on our arms if we insult it by our impiety and folly ; added to this, it isa 
vice so mean and low, without any temptation, that every man of sense 
and character detests and despises it.’ George Washington is good au- 
thority, and one whom every one of my little friends should strive to imi- 
tate in his regard for truth, a3 well as his hatred of swearing. When you 
hear any person swear again, think of what George Washington said, and 
show that you are possessed of sense and character by detesting the habit. 
In this way you may secure to yourself the respect of others, and add to 
your happiness for the year 1858, 
January, 1858, One wuo Loves Litrte CaItpkEN, 





AWAY! AWAY TO SCHOOL! 


Hark! the bell is ringing, ringing— 
Away! away to school! 

Always prompt and always early, 
Is the scholars’ rule. 


Pick up your marbles and your ball, 
Put all your toys away— 

Let us be prompt to duty’s call, 
As we are prompt to play. - 


I love my books as well as my play, 
I will not be a fool; 

The bell is ringing, ringing, ringing— 
Away! away to school! 


When school is out we'll be about, 
All brisk and bright for play ; 
Well jump and run, and have good fun, 
As happy children may.—Merry’s Museum. 
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Tie above cut is a view of the Waukesha Public School Building, erected in 


1854. Itis asubstantial and beautiful stone edifice, two stories in hight, and 40 
by 60 feet in size, inside the walls. The lower story is divided by a cross parti- 
tion into two main rooms, the one in the rear occupied by the primary, and the 
other by the intermediate department, the entrances to which are at the sides of 
the building. The space in front of the intermediate department is oceupied by 
the entrances to the second floor, and a recitation room between them. 

The whole of the second floor is devoted to the principal department, except- 
ing 16 fect in width across the front, which is oceupied by the stairways, and two 
recitation rooms, 12 by 16 each. The pupils are seated with their faces toward 
the rear of the building, and the teachers desk is placed upon a rostrum six feet 
wide, and extending entirely across the room. Surmounting the rostrum is the 
black board, which also extends the whole width of the room, One hundred and 
sixty Pupils can be seated in the principal department, and the whole building 
will accommodate over three hundred. The upper room is seated with double 
desks and seats, the frames being of cast iron, which are screwed to the floor. Mr. 
Ira Colby is Principal, assisted in the higher department by Miss Dorr and Miss 
C. M. Willie. Miss A. Sickles, Principal, and Miss Foster, Assistant in the inter- 
mediate, and Miss Proctor, Teacher in the primary department. The house and 

ot are valued at $8000. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. A. Griffith, who was the first principal_of the school, 
for the cut and description of the building. 
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Gditorial Qepartment. 


TEACHERS FOR OUR SCHOOLS. 

THE greatest hindrance to the successful operation of our commen school sys- 
tem, is the want of a sufficient number of properly qualified teachers. We have 
on our files communications from nearly every part of the State corroborative of 
the statement in the letter from Superintendent Chase, of Wausaa, published in 
the January Number of the Journal, “The greatest difficulty under which we 
labor is to obtain competent teachers.” 

As a general thing the people are willing to pay for the education of their 
children, but an increase in teachers’ wages does not always secure better 
qualifications, and we ought not to be surprised if tax-payers refuse to give liber- 
ally for the support of schools when they see so little good resulting from increased 
expenditures, 

We need more efficient and better disciplined teachers, who realizing the re- 
sponsibility of their position, shall devote all their energies to their work, and 
nake it the business of their lives, 

We do not wish to be understood as underrating the teachers of Wisconsin—far 
from it. On the contrary, we believe that, as a class, they are as intelligent and 
capable as those of any Western State, and that there are among them many who 
would take a prominent place in a collection of teachers gathered from the whole 
country. Still there are in many of them manifest deficiences, the consequence 
of isolated positions, and the absence of agencies fitted to develop a higher order 
of talent, aud greater efficiency in teaching. They are striving to improve, and 
are willing to learn, but in a majority of instances the means of improvement are 
not within their reach, and this accounts, in # great measure, for the existence of 
schools arranged, governed and taught on the same plan as were the schools 
twenty years since. And this state of things will continue so long as the Legis- 
lature shall neglect to provide for the establishment of institutions for the training 
of teachers. The school fund subject to appropriation next month amounts to 
nearly a quarter of a million of dollars, yet not a dollar of it is devoted to the sup” 
port of teachers’ institutes or normal schools. 

How can we expect our free school system to work harmoniously or effectively 
so long as we make no provision for the proper training of those who are to guide 
and control it? Teaching is an art as well as a science, and those who engage in 
it should be thoroughly trained and disciplined, not by the active performance of 
the duties of the profession alone, but by competent instructors, before they as- 
sume the position of teachers. 

It is not so much schools to teach the sciences that we need, as it is those in 
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which the art of teaching shall itself be taught; schools whose object shall be not 
so much to impart information, as to enable the teacher to impart to others that 
which he has already acquired, or rather, to develop in him the capacity to draw 
out and educate the faculties and powers of those to be hereafter committed to his 
charge. 

To accomplish this we need separate and distinct institutions, firmly established 
and liberally supported, presided over by thoroughly educated, experienced, ener- 
getic teachers, who understanding and appreciating our noble free school system, 
shall devote all their time and energies to the responsible work of training and 
fitting for the proper performance of their duties, those who shall feel called to en- 
gage in our common schools. 

Other States are acting in this matter, and providing liberally for the support 
of institutes and vormal schools. 

Massachusetts has four normal schools, supported at an annual expense of 
$14,500. Besides these, twelve teachers institutes,"are authorized at an expense 
not to exceed $350 for each one. The State also gives $50 annually to each 
County Teachers’ Association, and $350 to the State Teachers’ Association. 

Connecticut requires the State Superintendent to hold a Teachers’ Institute an- 
nually in each county in the State, at an expense not exceeding $120 for each 
one. There is also a State Normal supported at an expense of $1000 a year. 

New York has one State Normal School, supported at an expense of $12,000. 

Michigan has one of the most successful normal schools in the country, and 
$1800 is appropriated annually for State Teachers’ Institutes. 

Within the past two years the State of New Jersey has expended $20,000 for 
the support of her State Normal School, exclusive of the grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus, which are estimated at $30,000. 

Illinois has appropriated $10,000 annually to the support of her normal schools. 
The Town of Bloomington donated $149,000 in order to secure its location within 
her limits. 

We are informed that a village in this State has offered a good site, and a sup- 
ply of building materials gratis, if a normal school shall be established there, and 
a small outlay by the State, not to exceed $5000 a year, for three years, would 
secure the completion of suitable buildings, and inaugurate this much needed in- 
stitution. We ought to have four or five such schools in oper.tion in this State 
in less than five years, and should, if the poople understood their true interests. 





We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of the CHART oF THE 
ANIMAL Ktycpow, published by E. B. & E. © Kellogg, Hartford, Conn. 

We have carefully examined the Chart, and believe it to be just the thing fo 
families and schools, and worthy of the commendations of the distinguished edu- 
cators and naturalists, whose names appear in the advertisement. Mr. Cahoon 
comes well recommended, and we believe him eminently worthy of the confidence 
and support of the people in his efforts to introduce the valuable work for which 
he is agent. 
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WE would also direct our readers to the advertisement of E. Terry & Co., of 
Milwaukee, Booksellers. We have dealt with them at different times, and always 
found them accommodating and honorable, selling good books at fair prices. Call 
on them when yoa are in Milwaukee, and examine their stock of books, stationery 
and fancy articles, 





Our old friend, A. A. Griffith, is engaged the present winter in giving lessons 
on elocution and public readings, in various parts of the State. We understand 
that he is quite successful, and are sure that he deserves the patronage of the peo- 
ple for furnishing a kind of entertainment so instructive and rational, and so much 
superior to the “shows” and ‘' performances” which, for want of better and higher 
sources of amusement, have heretofore engaged the attention of two many of the 
youth in our cities and villages. 

Mr. Griffith has a fine voice of considerable volume and compass, which he 
has trained and disciplined to such an extent as to make his readings very pleas- 
ing and effective, giving selections from the English poets and prose classics with 
a pathos and power which brings his hearers into sympathy and communion with 
the noble and beautiful thoughts of the gifted minds, whose utterances are the 
gospel of humanity. 

A short time since he generously gave a public reading in Palmyra in aid of the 
Union School, to assist them in furnishing their house, when, though the fee was 
but 15 ceats, the sum of twenty-five dollars was raised. 

He has lately been associated with Prof. Brunson, a celebrated elocutionist from 
the East, and they have given two public readings in this place, besides occupy- 
ing the Assembly Chamber one afternoon. Success to them in their laudable 
efforts to elevate the public taste in regard to reading. 





CORRE SP OnNveENC EH 


Linn, Jun. 30th, 1858. 

The several schools in this town are in good condition, and doing very well; and 
the district boards and inhabitants have manifested a good degree of interest in 
their schools by visiting them occasionally, bat still there is not that degree of in- 
terest manifested that ougnt to be. 

But I think I see signs of improvement. The teachers that have presented 
themselves for examination, although pretty well qualified in most respects, show, 
conclusively to my mind, that our present institutions of learning are not caleu- 
lated to prepare teachers for their arduous tasks. 

Those branches which are the most eesential in the education of every person, 
and which it is requisite for every teacher to understand, are neglected for higher 
or more ornamental branches. 

I think a “State Normal School,” in which teachers could be thoroughly drilled 
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in the branches which they are required to teach, and in the principles and prac. 
tice of teaching, would remedy this defect. Respectfully yours, 
GEO. A. SELLECK, Zown Supt. of Schools, 


[Though the following communication was Inot designed for publication, we can not deny 
ourselves the pleasure of in rting it in the Jowrna/, because we wish our readers to sha:e with 
us the cheering intelligence which it con a ns.: nd because o the just tribute it pays the Racine 
and Kenosha public schools, It is written by Mr. Lronarp Leg, Superintendent of Somers, 
Kenosha, Wis.] 

In my last letter, an extract from which was published in the January Number 
af the Journal, I paid, what I then considered, a merited compliment to the teach- 
ers of this town (Somers, Kenosha County), ‘for the present winter, as far as 
their qualifications were manifested in their several examinations, and pre 
dicted that they would doubtless reflect credit on their profession. Since that 
time I have visited their schools, and if I am capable of judging, I am happy 
to state that my prediction is fully verified, and, taken as a unit, I think I may 
safely challenge their superior in any rural town in the State. I am aware 
this expression may sound /arge, but. till convinced of error, I must adhere to 
my opinion. Their course is not confined exclusively to text-books, but oral 
and general instruction is given in such a manner as to awaken the interest of 
their pupils, giving a wide scope to their knowledge, and thereby securing their 
undivided attention. Vocal music is also taught to a considerable extent, which 
receives the warm approbation of their patrons. 

The present season seems an exception to by-gone times. Ten or twelve years 
since necessity compelled us to accept such material for teachers as would now be 
thrust aside—teachers whose qualifications were almost exclusively confined to a 
superficial knowledge of such text-books as they have been taught—totally defi- 
cient in such general intelligence as is always requisite to interest both pupil and 
teacher. True, there were many honorable exceptions, but taken as a body, their 
qualications were far below a proper standard. During the past two or three 
years, however, a new era in this respect seems to have dawned upon us. Bet- 
ter salaries have been paid, and better teachers employed, consequently we have 
had cheaper schools. I say cheaper schools, for every school is dear which em- 
ploys an incompetent teacher. 

The cause of this progress may, perhaps, be attributed, in a great degree, to 
the standing and flourishing condition of the Kenosha and Racine High Schools— 
institutions which hold a rank second to none of their kind in the State. Their 
course is thorough, and their radiating influence is felt throughout the adjacent 
county, by the numerous well-trained teachers which emanate from their halls. 





Our schools are making a little progress, but quite slow for the times. There 
are quite a number of reasons for this, but the most potent difficulty that I have 
to contend with is incompetent teachers. Now, if you please, give us the remedy, 
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the “evil” is a sore one. The people think they can not afford to pay the prices 
that competent teachers command, and are constantly insisting that poorer teach- 
ers will answer their purpose, and that they must use such or none. Now what 
suall we do? Must we certify to poorly qualified teachers, or risk having no 
schools in many of the back districts? Very respectfully yours, | SD a > 
[Do not be disconraged friend I., bat work on and hope for better days. We have experi- 
enced the same difficulties under which you labor, and have sometimes been sorely puzzled as 
to our duty when called upon as Town Superin endeant to license poorly qualified teachers, be- 
cause the people thought they would do to teach their school. Raise the standard of qulifica- 
tion as much as possible from year to year, v sit the sch ols often, advise with the teachers, and 
endeavor to iead the parents to higher views of duty in the matter. Reject those applicants 
who are wholly incompetent, but permit even a poor teacher to try what he can do. If his 
pupils do not learn any thing, ie may, and we think a poor school is better than none.—Ep.] 


Tuk schools under my charge are in a prosperous condition, quite an improve- 
ment on the past. 

Parents and officers take more interest in the schools, and the teachers are more 
zealous with better qualifications than heretofore; though there is yet a great 
want of uniformity in teaching. 

The new books furnished have made a decided difference for the better. 

The teachers in this vicinity are to meet on the 2d Saturday of February, to 
organize and sustain an association. D. JOHNSON, 7. Supt. 

Decatur, Jan. 26, 1858. 


[The teachers can not do a better thing than to orginize and sustsia 1 assoclation—Ep,] 





tTeMe— 

[The following notices of the State University, and Madison Female Seminary, we clip from 
the Wisconsin Farmer for January ] 

Stare University.—The first term of the current year of this Institution closed 
outhe 16thof last month. The portion of the examination which wo witnessed 
was both interesting and creditable to all parties, evincing a thorougiiness on the 
part of both Profe-sors and students that must eventuate in good scholarship. The 
classes aro considerably larger than last year. The boarding arrrngement in the 
Institution seems both economical and excellent, affording good fare, agreeable 
and profitable social surroundings, and for the low price of $2 per week,—thus 
making the University one of the best, and one of the cheapest Institutions for a 
thorough education to be met with in the country. 

The winter term commences the Ist Wednesday of this month, and will have 
the especial attraction of a particularly interesting course of Chemical Lectures by 
Dr. Carr. 

Young men of Wisconsin, this is your chance for a good and cheap education, 
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Manison FeMALe SEMINARY.—The second term of this Institution commenceg 
on Monday, the 4th inst. It is justly establishing the reputation of an excellent 
school, and we are glad to see that it is well patronized. 





From a report to the Board of Education of New York, it appears that the 
number of scholars attending school during 1$57 was 140,000, and that the daily 
attendance was 50,000. The total cost of their instruction was $1,100,410 81— 
being a fraction over $8 for each scholar. There are at present 40 ward, 30 prim 
ary, 30 evening and 4 normal schools. 





ILLINoIs CoLLEGr.—We are in receipt of the annual catalogue of the officers 
and students of Illinois College, Jacksonville, for the academical year 1857-58, 
For the year the number of students has been as follows: Seniors, 4; Juniors, 15; 
Sophmores, 12; Freshmen, 26; preparatory department, 41; total number, 118, 
The next commencement will be on Thursday, June 18th. It will cheer the 
friends of the College to know that it was never in a more prosperous condition 
than it is now. A large and beautiful new building, with the modern improve- 
ments for heat, light and ventilation, and containing commodious recitation, lec- 
ture, apparatus and library rooms, has taken the place of the building destroyed 
by fire; and it has proved to be well adapted to the purposes for which it was 
designed.—Exchange. 





ARITHMOMETER.—O, IL. Castle, of Upper Alton, Ill, has invented a new arith" 
mometer, by means of which the operator can, by playing on nine keys, add any 
numbers together, and their result wi!l be indicated on a dial. The ordinary 
ratchet arrangement is employed, and the extent of the addition is regulated by 
the number of index wheels which can be increased at pleasure.—Scientific 
American. 





Ir is stated that upward of seventy-five thousand dollars has already been 
raised, and put out as interest, of the sum required for the purchase of Mount Ver- 
non. Two hundred thousand dollars is the sum demanded for the land and build- 


ing. 





Sook NOTICE &. 
Third Annual Report, and Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 

Sor 1858, 

A cheaply bound but well-printed book of over 500 pages, containing the Re- 
port of the Executive Committee, statistics, personal reminiscences, sketches of 
the early history of different portions of the State, and biographies of the pioneers 
a paper on American antiquities, several on the early Jesuit missionaries in the 
northwest, eulogies on Prof, Percival, the poet and late State Geologist, and in- 
teresting articles on the aborigines, whose hunting grounds will soon be subjugated 
by the ax and plow of the white man. 
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We learn from the Report that there are over 3000 volumes in tho Society’s 
library, besides a large and valuable collection of letters, pamphlets, aud newspa, 
pers. There are also in the library;thirty-six oil paintings, mostly of distinguished 
pioneers. 

The Society was incorporated in 1849, but had done little up to 1854, at which 
time it was re-organized. 

The present flourishing condition is the result of the indefatigable labors of the 
Secretary, Lyman C. Draper, who, possessed of the peculiar qualities requisite for 
the work, has devoted several years to researches into the early history of the 
West, and he intends hereafter to preserve the fruits of his investigations in the 
shape of biographies of those adventurous men whose enterprise and achievements 
haye resulted in giving to us the noble heritage we now enjoy. 


Rays's Higher Arithmetic. The Principles of Arithmetic, Analyzed and Practical~ 
ly Applied, for advanced Students. By Joseph Ray, M D., late Professor of 
Mathematics in Woodward College. Edited by Chas. E. Mathews, M.A. Pub- 
lishers: Cincinnatti, Winthrop B. Smith & Co: New York, Clark, Austin, & 
Smith. 

We like this book very much. The principles involved in pure arithmetic are 
clearly analyzed, and their applications in Interest, Insurance, Commission, and 
Percentage, generally fully illustrated. There is a section devoted to Accounts 
Current, another to Storage Accounts, and the subject of Annuities is treated at 
length. The work will take a high rank as a text-book for advanecd classes in 


our schools. 


First Book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By William A. Norton, M.A,, 
Professor of Civil Engineering in Yale College, and author of a Treatise on As- 
tronomy. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street, 1858, 

The subject of Natural Philosophy has hitherto received but little attention in 
our common schools, and, as a consequence, our people are, as a mass, almost en- 
tirely ignorant of the nature and causes of the various phenomena daily presented 
to their view in the physical world. It is believed by many teachers that young 
children ought not to attempt the study cf Natural Philosophy, on account of the 
difficulty of understanding its principles, but we think that it is no more difficult 
than geography, and should the teacher thoroughly understand the subject, and 
provide himself with some simple apparatus to illustrate it, he will not complain 
of a want of interest on the part of his pupils. The boy who broke open his fa- 
ther's watch in order to find what caused its motions, was old enough to learn the 
first principle of Natural Philosophy. 

The fact is, our children spend from six to a dozen years in the common school 
to learn a little of reading, a little arithmetic, geography, and grammar, as theories 
merely, and then their education finished, they go out into the world, knowing 
nothing scarcely, and capable of appreciating but little of the beauty and glory of 
nature, or the wisdom and skill and power of the great Creator. And good men 
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wonder that we are a careless and skeptical people, doubting the goodness, and 
sometimes even the existence of our Heavenly Father; forgetting that we have 
never learned to read’ the record written with His own finger in the great book 


of nature, which, on account of our ignorance, is to us almost a sealed book. 

Believing that a more intimate acquaintance with the works of nature would 
beget greater love and reverence for the Creator, we hail with gladness every moye- 
ment calculated to popularize and introduce the study of natural science into*our 
common schools. Mr. Norton’s little book seems admirably adapted to interest and 
instruct the youthful mind, and we trust it may meet with a favorable reception 
at the hands of our teachers. 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY is a decided success, and has made its way, in three 
short months, to the homes and hearts of our people. 

We have made arrangements with the publishers, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., by which we can furnish this sterling Magazine to our subscribers, in connec 
tion with the Journal of Education, for $2,50 a year. Those subscribers whose 
names are now upon our books, can have the Magazine by sending us $2,50, 
and new subscribers, by sending us $8,50 will be entitled to the Magazine and 
the Journal. This also applies to subscribers at club rates. The price of a sin- 
gle copy of the Atlantic is $3 a year, so that by subscribing through this office, 
you get the Journal of Edueation for 50 cents. Send in your names, friends, at 
once, and be eareful tof give the [name of your post office and county very dis- 
tinetly. 

We have received several Reports, Pamphlets, ete., which we shall be obliged 
to defer noticing till next month, for want of room. 


~—-——_—_ + eo > -- 


Offtce of Supt. of Public Instruction, 


Manison, February 1st, 1858. 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 
GENTLEMEN :— 

You will confer a favor on this Departmant by returning to the Office of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Elucation, the names of the District Clerks elected in your 
several towns at the Annual Meeting in September last. 

Each District Clerk is entitled to a copy of the Journal of Education, and in or- 
der to insure its regular receipt by those officers, it is necessary that the publishers 
of the Journal should have a complete list of their names and post office address. 

LYMAN C DRAPER, 
Supt. of Pubic Instruction. 
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